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ON EMEAVeS gation, and the birth of a 





great idea, a 
American gentlemen formed 
an association, invited com- 
petitive designs for a memorial 
in New York City tothe man 
and the idea, and raised funds for the construction 
of the 


architects, ten were selected for second considera- 


memorial. Of the designs by sixty-two 


tion; and the final choice fell to the design of 


Mr. H. of New York. 

The site, 564 ft. in length, and 750 ft. in width to 
the pier-head line, extends along Riverside Drive, 
on the west side of Manhattan Island, facing the 
Hudson 


van Buren Magonigle, 


River, the scene of Fulton’s triumph. 


The river is here about two miles wide. The 
competing architects had been held to certain 
essential requirements—a water gate to the city, 
with a landing basin, a building for the reception 
of distinguished visitors, and a maritime museum, 
with Fulton’s tomb as the central feature. The 
memorial is intended to greet the visitor urbanely 
and with dignity, 
serene majesty. 
The design comprises a flight of steps as wide 
as the enclosed harbour, leading to an open 


peristyle, on the central axis of which stands 
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number’ of 


and to convey an impression of 


al 


MEMORIAL 


and flanked by the reception and 
The open peristyle produces 
and masks the 


Fulton’s tomb, 
museum buildings. 
the effect of a generous gateway, 
ragged skyline behind it. 

The approach to the memorial is naturally from 
the river. The level of 116th Street has been 
continued across the eastern front of the memorial, 
anda retaining wall introduced, having a balus- 
trade following the present drive and sidewalk, 
the level being continued up to the present levels, 
where they rise south of 114th Street. 

The hall for 
guests forms one large room with a vestibule, its 
full height extending through the entire length, 
and the retiring rooms being merely screened off 


the reception of distinguished 


at one end. The basement contains kitchen and 
serving rooms, and toilet and cloak rooms for both 
sexes. 

The museum is of two stories with basement, 
the latter containing the curator’s offices, the 
meeting room of the Memorial Association, and 
the necessary cloak and 
second story, top-lighted, will be well adapted for 


service rooms. The 


the display of historical portraits. 

On the north and south, colonnades enclose the 
harbour, and screen off what is now—and probably 
long will be—an unsightly The flat 
roofs of the colonnades will be used for pro- 
menades and recreation, and as standing room for 
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THE ROBERT FULTON MEMORIAL 


spectators to view ceremonies. They are a few 


feet below the central stairway landing, with 
which they are connected by a broad flight. With 
the park they are connected by grottoes in the 
buttresses supporting the two buildings. Their 


landward ends will be laid out as gardens. 
The landing pool will be for launches or barges ; 
large vessels can lay to on the outside of the piers. 





PLAN OF THE MEMORIAL 


The tomb, peristyle, and halls will be of white 
marble, the remainder of Milford granite. The 
construction will be with steel skeletons and re- 
inforced concrete—-particularly for the foundations 
of steps and platforms. The buttress walls will 
have a steel skeleton with masonry facings, and 
no filling except for the gardens, which will have 
a deep fill on reinforced concrete platforms. The 
only excavation required is for the column footings. 
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The foundations for the piers and other work 
beyond the shore line will rest on caissons—the 
water being about 45 ft. deep, and the silt nearly 
100 ft. 

It is interesting to note that in this instance, 
after the award had been made, the jury and 
competitors met to do honour to their professional 
adviser, Mr. Lansing C. Holden, and to express 
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their complete satisfaction with the manner in 
which the competition had been carried out. 

The result is a design worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of modern American architecture, exhibit- 
ing great breadth of effect combined with simple 
dignity. The proportions of the crowning build- 
ing are particularly harmonious, and the memorial 
when completed should be a notable addition to 
New York. 
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KARLSRUHE 
BY RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.LB.A. 


ARLSRUHE, now comprising 
than inhabi- 
tants, is one of the few cities 


more 100,000 


in Europe which were laid 
a definite 


pared beforehand, 


out on plan pre- 


and, to a 





large extent at any rate, built 
up in accordance with that 
It about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century that the German princes, fired 


plan. 


was 


by a desire to emulate the splendours which 
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built a tower, and on the south side of this, con- 
nected to it by means of a wing running north and 
south in order to get sufficient length facing south, 
he built his castle, two wings of which, stretching 
out to the south-east and the south-west, completed 
the facade and set the line for the fan-shaped place 
which was laid out in front of the schloss. From 
these wings, stretching out to the south-east and 
south-west, were planned radial streets, with seven 
radial streets in between them, and on the west 
side one or two others carrying the fan-shape of 
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THE PLAN OF KARLSRUHE, AS ORIGINALLY: LAID: OUT 


Louis XIV had created at Versailles, developed 
a fashion for building themselves new castles, and 
in some cases new capitals with these castles as 
centre. Mannheim, with its checkerboard pattern 
of town plan, had its origin in this way, as also 
had the city of Karlsruhe, now under considera- 
tion. It owes its origin to Charles William, the 
Margrave of the Grand Duchy of Baden, who 
began to rule in 1709, and who in June 1715 
founded a new castle at Karlsruhe, three or four 
miles from Durlach, his former seat, and laid out 
the plan ofa new city with his castle designed to 
be not only the centre of its life, but actually the 
physical centre of its plan. The ground was dis- 
posed on the basis of a circle having a radius of 


425 metres. On the centre point the founder 
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the town further in this direction. Around the 
of the 


within the line struck by the 425-metre radius, 


circumference fan-shaped schlossplatz, 
were laid out building blocks occupied by the 
chief ministries and residencies, facing on to an 
inner circular road forming the place. The two 
radiating sides of the place are closed with groups 
of official buildings, including the stables, the 
Court theatre, kunsthalle, and the residences of 
The place itself is 

Originally, the 


Court officials and retainers. 

planted with masses of trees. 
central space in front of the schloss on the main 
access to the town was plain and open, suitable 
This, at 
some recent time, has been planted with formal 


for parading small bodies of soldiers. 


beds and grass plots, variegated and fussy in 
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KARLSRUHE 





THE MARKET-PLACE, LOOKING NORTH 


character ; and, judging from an old photograph 
taken before this was done, probably the original 
condition was more dignified and harmonious. 

On the north side of the palace radiating lines 
are repeated as allées through the forest all round 
the circle. The effect of this planning is that the 
central tower of the schloss forms the terminal 
feature of the series of radiating roads, and the 
coming and going of the Grand Duke, signalled by 
the raising or lowering of his flag at the topof the 
tower, is not only communicated in a few minutes 
to the entire town, but to the whole of the country 
for miles round. 


A main road runs from east to west, linking 
together all the radial roads and forming a secon- 
dary axis line at right angles to the main axis, 
which runs north and south through the schloss 
and the market. place, and, continuing, cuts the 
Rondelplatz at a point where two other main 
diagonals branch off, connecting with the Kaiser- 
strasse on the west; while on the east the diagonal 
loses itself in a bit of the old town which was 
allowed to grow up on somewhat haphazard lines 
where the dwellings of the poor people were 
built, and where others were allowed to go, who, 
for one reason or another, would not or could 





THE SCHLOSSPLATZ: VIEW FROM THE SCHLOSS, LOOKING SOUTH 
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KARLSRUHE 


remains, still many new build- 
ings have destroyed the general 
effect. 

In the original part of the 
town the blocks between the 
different streets are excessively 
overcrowded with buildings, 
the whole of the areas being 
in some cases covered, except 
for small wells or breathing 
holes. The plan gives fairly 
free access about the town, 
the scheme is simple and 
easily grasped, and where the 
original character is preserved 


the simplicity and dignity of 





‘ = $ tte pet, treatment is both charming 
THE SCHLOSS: NORTH WING AND CENTRAL TOWER and interesting. 

Most of the buildings which 
not fall in with the building 
regulations which were laid 
down with a view to preserv- 
ing the harmony of the more 
important parts of the town. 

The main east-to-west road 
is continued westward until 
it reaches the little town of 
Stad teil Mihl burg, near which 
are situated the extensive har- 
bour and docks connected with 
the Rhine, which provide in- 
dustrial facilities for the town. 
At the east end this street 
divides, the main portion tak- 
ing a south-casterly direction 
to Durlach, the old residence 
of the Grand Duke; while the 
other half, branching off in a 





north-easterly direction, joins SO™*=® OF THE RONDELPLATZ 
up with an ancient country 
highway. The original area 
of the town lies between 
Stefanienstrasse and Amalien- 
strasse on the west: and be- 
tween Waldhornstrasse and 
Kapellenstrasse on the east. 
Within the * fan,” and north 
of the Kaiserstrasse, the plan 
has remained much as origin- 
ally laid out, and sufficient of 
the original buildings exist to 
give a detinite character to 
the town, and to preserve the 
general effect first secured. 


South of the Kaiserstrasse 





the plan has been broken into 
in several ways, and although 


OLD VIEW OF SCHLOSS FROM THE SOUTH, BEFORE CENTRAL AREA WAS 
in parts the ancient character LAID OUT WITH FORMAL BEDS AND GRASS PLOTS 
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we see in Karlsruhe to-day do 
not date back to the founding 
of the 1715. The 
majority of the older buildings 


town in 


belong to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. At first 
the town grew slowly. Five 
vears after its foundation there 


houses and 2,000 


were 135 
inhabitants; in 1800 the num- 
ber had grown to 4,000, while 
in 1825 it had reached 18,000. 
The town was once fortified 
and had six entrance gates; 
these gates with the fortifica- 
tions have disappeared with 
remarkable completeness, con- 
sidering their recent date. The 
original palace was largely 
built of The 


erection was Commence 1 about 


wood. present 


PERE 
SCHLOSSPLATZ AND SCHLOSS, FROM THE SOUTH 


1750, and parts of it were not 


completed until about 1782. 

These, together with the other older buildings of 
Karlsruhe, show French influence. ‘The history 
of modern German architecture is well illustrated 
in the buildings of the city. 


The general colour-scheme of the buildings is 


as simple as it is pleasing. The grey slate roofs, 
the white or cream-coloured plaster fronts, relieved 
with a little brighter colouring in the woo 1jwork, 


give a great sense of unity to the whole effect of 


The tower of the 
schloss, which is not so high as the original one, 


the older parts of the town. 


is perhaps hardly adequate for its very prominent 
The schlossplatz is most pleasing, with 


position. 


MINISTRIES AND RESIDENCIES SURROUNDING 
THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE SCHLOSSPLATZ 
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KARLSRUHE 





the broad, simple, dignified facade of the palace 
on the one side and the arcaded ministries and 
residencies facing it around the circumference of 
the fan-shaped place. 


seem to have consisted of two stories and an attic 


Originally these ministries 
story in the mansard roof only. They are very 
simply treated with considerable variety of detail, 
though with the effect, and the 
arcade within which the footpath is carried under 


same general 
the upper stories of the buildings is very effective. 
In the market-place the chief buildings are the 
Rathhaus, built in 1821, and the classical church 
(1809) facing it. The photographs show, too, the 
original buildings and treat- 
ment at the two ends of the 
market-place, a simple ba- 
lanced arrangement which has 
now been spoiled by the erec- 
tion of a moderncorner building 
on one side. The accompany- 
ing illustrations sufficiently in- 
dicate the general effect of the 
streets, which are adorned with 
many delightful signs, door- 
ways, and particularly the large 
round-headed gateways lead- 
ing into the courtyards. 
The type 
leads toa multitude of irregular 
builders of 


of plan adopted 


corners, and the 
Karlsruhe, not being troubled 
by modern by-laws relating to 
open spaces, and, I am afraid, 
not much troubled by hygienic 
either, 


considerations were 
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KARLSRUHE 


very successful in the treatment 
of these corner buildings. Ex- 
cept where the roads converge 
on the central tower, the vistas 
along most of them are not 
closed; but an exception oc- 
curs along the first radial street 
to the east of the axial line, 
which is pleasantly terminated 
by the Kleine Kirche. The 
view down this street also 
serves to illustrate the havoc 
which is wrought when a 
scheme as uniform and formal 
as that of Karlsruhe is broken 
into by new buildings of greater 
height and different character, 
though it is difficult to see 
how this can be avoided when 
a little city of twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants develops 
into a large and important 
centre of over 100,000. 

To anyone who has been travelling through the 
better-known old German cities, such as Augs- 
burg, Regensburg, or Rothenburg, a visit to 
Karlsruhe is of special interest by reason of the 
contrast. Inthe older cities generally the lines 
of the streets, the shapes of the places, and the 
placing of the buildings are informal in character. 
At Rothenburg, for example, hardly any of the 
streets are straight, the buildings vary in height, 
and show a multitude of gables to the street line. 
At Karlsruhe, on the other hand, nearly all the 
streets are straight, or where curved the line is 
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CORNER OF THE LINKELSTRASSE 
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TYPICAL OLD BUILDINGS IN THE KAISERSTRASSE 


struck with a compass. A definite building line is 
maintained, no gables are to be found, eaves-lines 
and cornices to a large extent carry line from 
building to building. And yet, in spite of this 
marked contrast, in comparing the older parts of 
either town with the newer parts, one realises 
that in both alike it is the unity of effect and 
harmony between the parts that makes them both 
so pleasing; whereas in the newer part of the 
town it is the differences between the buildings 
which are so noticeable, and which destroy all 
unity of effect. 


THE ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE 


BY MERVYN MACARTNEY 


A BILL to empower the Corporation of London 
to construct another bridge over the Thames 
between Blackfriars Bridge and Southwark Bridge, 
and to rebuild the latter, will be introduced during 
the next Session of Parliament, it being thought by 
the promoters that the construction of a bridge at 
the particular point indicated in the Bill would be 
In the 
recent Blue Book of the Royal Commission on 


attended with local and public advantage. 


London Traffic, two main avenues were suggested 

the first and most important, from west to 
east, to link Bayswater Road to Whitechapel, the 
second from north to south to connect Holloway 
with the Elephant and Castle, passing by a new 
bridge near the western boundary of the City. 
Our concern is only with the latter. 

Both avenues are intended to be 140 ft. wide be- 
tween the houses, and are to have four lines of 
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THE ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE 


tramways on the surface, and four lines of railway a few feet below 
the surface. 

In the present Bill no power is asked for constructing a tram- 
way ; this is apparently put off for a more propitious moment. 

Five distinct works are specified. They are as follows :— 

Work No. 1.—A new bridge and approaches for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic across the River Thames, commencing at or 
near the junction of Southwark Street and Great Guildford 
Street, Southwark, and terminating on the south side of Cannon 
Street, in the City of London, at a point fifteen yards or there- 
abouts, measured in a westerly direction, from the centre of Old 
Change. 

Work No. 2.—A widening of St. Paul’s Churchyard on the 
eastern side thereof between Cannon Street and Cheapside. 

Work No. 3.—A subway for foot passengers, commencing in 
Knightrider Street, at a point forty-two yards or thereabouts west 
of Distaff Lane, and terminating in Knightrider Street at a point 
thirty-two yards or thereabouts east of Knightrider Court. 

Work No. 4.—A diversion of Old Change Hill, commencing in 
Queen Victoria Street adjoining Old Change Hill, and terminat- 
ing in Knightrider Street at a point twenty-nine yards or there- 
abouts east of Knightrider Court. 

Work No. 5.—A new bridge and approaches for vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic across the River Thames in substitution for the 
existing bridge known as Southwark Bridge, commencing at a 
point in Southwark Bridge Road fifty yards or thereabouts north 
of Sumner Street. Southwark, and terminating in Queen Street 
Place, in the City of London, at or near the junction therewith of 
Upper Thames Street. 

As far as one can judge from the reports in the newspapers, 
the City authorities seem hypersensitive of any criticism of their 
scheme. Why this should be so it is difficult to see, since they are 
anxious to make a success of this great undertaking, and unless the 
public—especially those interested in architecture—do investigate 
and criticise the plans now, they will be precluded from doing so 
later. No impartial person looking at the chief works of the 
Corporation during the last thirty or forty years can regard them 
as great achievements. The Tower Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, 
Holborn Viaduct, and Ludgate Hill Bridge are poor conceptions 
compared with London and Waterloo Bridges. Hence it is not 
without apprehension that architects learn of this proposal for a 
new bridge without full details of its design. In the Bill, the 
bridge is no better defined than as having five arches of the fol- 
lowing spans in feet—139, 147, 155, 147, 139—which all rise 
to a uniform height of 28 ft. 6 in. above Trinity high-water mark. 
In this lack of detail lurks a grave danger from the aesthetic point 
of view. The proposed bridge with its approaches follows the 
line of least resistance. There is no grandeur in the conception 
of the scheme. A great architectural opportunity is likely to be 
sacrificed for mere utilitarian requirements. All competent judges 
agree that the view of St. Paul’s from Blackfriars Bridge is one 
of the finest in Europe. Here is a chance of adding another 
charm to the metropolis—a great street, a mile or more long, 
with Wren’s masterpiece an all-sufficient culmination to the vista. 
We are told it would cost another million pounds to open up this 
view, even from Queen Victoria Street. How differently would 
the expenditure of this million be regarded in America! As a traffic 
facility the proposal jin the Bill seems utterly futile; the method 
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under consideration of getting the north and south 
traffic across Cannon Street and Cheapside, two 
of the most congested streets in the metropolis, 
offering no solution of the difficulties. 


THE EUSTON ROAD 


THE following particulars supplement the in- 
formation Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s 
article on ‘‘ The Euston Road,” published in Tur 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for December. 

Mr. Waterhouse, 
whilst acknowledging the desire of the 
to in 
Marylebone, Euston, and Pentonville Roads, does 


contained in 


in his interesting article, 
London 
County Council prevent encroachment 
not mention the practical efforts which have been 
made to that end. He points to the Act of 1756 
as having in effect settled a building line 50 ft. 
back from the highway, but it is as important that 
attention to 


which have been made by the Council to preserve 


should be drawn the endeavours 


that line and to prevent building beyond it. [From 
time to time the general line of buildings has been 
defined by the Council’s Superintending Architect 
in different parts of these thoroughfares as that 
formed by the main fronts of buildings, usually 


, 
about 50 ft. from the highway. On several occa- 
sions appeals from the Superintending Architect's 
certificates as to the general line have been made 
to the tribunal 
Building Act, 1894, by persons interested. 


the London 
This 


tribunal has in various cases varied the Super- 


constituted under 


intending Architect’s certificate, and has defined 
the general line as being that formed by the 
fronts of the one-story and other buildings which 
Many of 
these projecting buildings were erected with the 


project in front of the main buildings. 


consent of the Council and its predecessors, but the 
tribunal appears to have disregarded the provisions 
of section 27 of the Act of 1894, which enacts that 
consent to the erection of any building beyond 
the general line shall not be deemed to affect or 
alter the general line as existing at the time of 
such consent. 

In 1897 the Superintending Architect defined 
Road 


between Fitzroy Street and Southampton Street 


the general line of buildings in Euston 


(a length of about 230 ft.) as that formed by 


buildings about 50 ft. from the back line of the 


pavement. The tribunal of appeal varied this 


certificate by advancing the line to the highway, 


and, moreover, extended the line eastward to 


Tottenham Court Road, making a total length of 


850 ft., and including one-story shops and buildings 
which had been erected with consent or had been 
illegally erected. 

The tribunal also varied similar certificates by 
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judice ; 


jecting buildings exist). 


the Superintending Architect and advanced the line 
in respect of the parts of Euston Road between 
Bolsover Street and Southampton Street (a length 
of about 400 ft.); between Ossulston Street and 
Churchway (a length of about 400 ft.), in which a 
further appeal to the Courts is, however, still sub 
and in Pentonville Road, between South- 
ampton Street and North Street (a length of about 
the 
eventually quashed by the House of Lords. 


500 ft.), in which tribunal’s decision was 

The Superintending Architect also defined the 
line in Euston Road between Hampstead Road 
and Osnaburgh Street as that formed by the main 
The 
tribunal upheld this line for a length of about 
about 180 ft. 
they decided that no line existed, and in respect of 
about 120 ft.—they advanced the 
line to the back of the footway. 


In 1906 the Superintending Architect defined 


fronts of the buildings 50 ft. from the road. 
goo ft.,but in respect of one part 


another part 


the general line on the southern side of Euston 
Road between Liverpool Street and Dukes Road 
(a length of about 1,800 ft.) as that formed by the 
main fronts of the buildings. The tribunal up- 
held this line between Chesterfield Street and 
Mabledon Place (a length of about 1,200 ft. in 
which no projecting shops exist), but struck out 
the parts between Chesterfield Street and Liver- 
pool Street (a length of about 110 ft. where one- 
story shops which were consented to in 1888 are 
built out to the highway in advance of the main 
Dukes Mabledon 
(a length of about 440 ft. in which pro- 
the 
latter part was redefined by the Superintending 
Architect in 1907 as that formed by the 
fronts of buildings 50 ft. from the highway, but 


fronts) and between Road and 
Place 


The general line in 
main 


the tribunal varied this certificate and advanced 
the line to the front of the projecting buildings. 
Appeals against this decision have been prosecuted 
by the Council, and the House of Lords recently 
decided that the projecting buildings which had 
been erected with consent or had been illegally 
erected must not be taken into account in con- 
sidering what is the general line of buildings, and 
thus have in effect practically upheld the Super- 
intending Architect's certificate. 

The decisions of the tribunal above alluded to 
would have enabled buildings to be erected up to 
the highway to a height of So ft., with two stories 
in the roof, for a total length of over 2,200 ft. in 
with 
disastrous results to that thoroughfare, and too 

attached to the 
decision of the House of Lords setting aside the 
of the the cx of that 
portion of the thoroughfare between Dukes Road 
and Mabledon Place. 


the most important parts of Euston Road, 


much importance cannot be 


certificate tribunal in 


ise 


